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never previously known to have been active, also caused a lake to subside.
Some of these titanic safety-valves are less lusty than others.
Kilauea, in Hawaii, emits floods of lava in quite a peaceful manner.
In its enormous crater is a plain over two miles wide, in the centre of
which is a restless lake of steaming lava. Maui, also in the Sandwich
Islands, possesses a wonderful extinct volcano called Haleakala, or
" House of the Sun." Its crater is 2,700 feet deep and twenty miles in
circumference. Even this is small beside the gigantic crater of Aso-san
in Japan, which is estimated at 100 square miles.
Over 300 large, active volcanoes are known, many of them on the
shores of the Pacific and the mountain backbone of Central America.
Geysers, which throw up fountains of hot water, and hot springs, are
also evidence of volcanic activity. They are found principally in Iceland,
New Zealand and the Yellowstone Park region of the United States.
Closely allied to geysers and frequently found near them are mud
volcanoes, which throw up muddy water instead of clean.
WHEN   BRITAIN   HAD   VOLCANOES
Though no active volcanoes have been known during historical
times in the British Isles, this region along with much of north-west
Europe was once the scene of intense volcanic activity. Volcanic rocks
are to be found in many places in south-west Scotland and north-east
Ireland, the basalt columns of Staff a and of the Giant's Causeway being
well known; in England in Charnwood Forest, the Lickey Hills near
Birmingham, and in Shropshire; in Wales in Merionethshire and the
Breidden Hills.
When lava cools quickly under low pressure it forms a dark, glassy
rock called obsidian. This is found in quantities in the Lipari Isles, on
Pantellaria, in Iceland, and in New Zealand, where the Maoris use it
for making tools and weapons. Near deposits of obsidian, pumice is
also usually found; this is volcanic rock which has cooled so rapidly
that it had not time to crystallize, and which the gaseous contents
swelled at the time of cooling into a species of rocky froth. After the
Krakatoa eruption, pumice was found floating on the sea, many square
miles of which were covered, in places to depths of four or five feet.
CONTINENTS OLD AND NEW
JIJST as there are conflicting theories about the origin of the earth, so
there are about the origin of the continents. One school of thought
would attribute them entirely to earth movements during the remote
past* and their continued existence, in spite of weathering, to further
earth irovemeJDts which, using the existing coasts as levers, push them
Up again when they seem likely to be submerged beneath the waves.
Maay kad surfaces* which were originally beneath the ocean, have been
upj the chalk hills in south and south-eastern England, for
are formed of the bones of minute shellfish. On the other